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1952-53 Season Nears Close 


With the 1952-53 Florida citrus season nearing its close, most 
orange growers may close their books with a fairly good balance in 
black. The limited amount of fruit still on the trees is being rapidly 
consumed by the frozen concentrate and other processing plants at 
reasonably good prices, affording a reasonable profit to the producers. 
As regards grapefruit, the situation is not so good. With Florida 
practical control of the grapefruit supply this is an anomolous situa- 
tion and it is evident that Florida grapefruit growers must take some 
action to remedy the situation and increase consumption if they are 
to reman in profitable business — or, as one prominent grower puts it: 
“If they are to remain in business.” Increased advertising and sales 


promotion appears to be the one solution. 
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_=protected 
frees...are healthier trees 
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Less shock 
Less leaf drop 
Less dead wod 


a ae... 


no matter what time of year you 
apply parathion, you get all these 
advantages: 


Excellent control of purple and red 
— scales, snow scale, cottony-cushion 
scale, mealybugs, aphids 


Higher solids content 


No reduction in sugar or Vitamin C 
content 


Much better fruit color 


PARATHION INSECTICIDES ARE ° 
Does not accelerate granulation 


AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 


Consult local agricultural authorities for suggestions 
on dosages and application procedures. 


Parathion insecticides are compatible 
with nearly all spray materials 


Write for New 
Parathion 


Manufacturer of Twophes Parathion Technical Grower's 
Handbook 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Brewster, Florida ~ 
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Citrus Insect Control 


For June, 1953... 


Purple scale infestations on old 
Jeaves have reached the highest point 
in the three the record, 
and the average infestation is 
increasing rapidly on the Spring flush 
that the serious 
situation will continue 
into June and July. Control 
ures should be timed carefully 
applie’ thoroughly. 

Red scale activity has been low dur- 
ing the Spring months, but a 
hatch has started and activity is in- 
creasing. At this time 
basis to expect an unusual Summer 
populution, but this scale is capable 
of increasing very rapidly in infested 
grove 

The 
purp! 


seasons of 
also 


leaves It 
purple scale 


appears 


meas- 
and 


new 


there is no 


e was a heavy mortality among 
mites during April, and at the 
end of the month the population was 
low on both old and new leaves. Dur- 
ing May, however, the infestation has 
doubled and activity is now high and 
increasing rapidly. The peak of acti- 
vity will probably be reached during 
June 
Rust 
during 
at the 
crease 


mite activity has been high 

May, and while it is declining 
time this is written, further in- 
during June is expected. Care 
must be taken to avoid letting the rust 
mite population get out of control dur- 
ing the season when the major empha- 
sis is on scale control. 

Six-spotted mites have been more 
than usually abundant this Spring, but 
the damage has not been as great as 
the number of infestations might indi- 
cate. They abundant and 
ing fruit drop in some groves. 
tations most numerous in the 
Indian River District. Where they 
are abundant, parathion should be used 
and the application made as soon as 
possible. 

Black scale, which is 
economic problem in Florida, 
scent in more than half the groves 
checked, and in some it will probably 
require control. The application must 
be timed to kill the young stages, 
which found on leaves, green 
twigs, and fruit, since the adults can- 
hot be controlled with 


are caus- 
Infes- 


are 


seldom an 


is pre- 


are 
either oil or 


—. 


*Written May 25, 1953. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Cocoa; 
J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. Town- 
send, Tampa; J. B. Weeks, Avon 
Park; and T. B. Hallmon, Lake Al- 
fred. 


W.L. THOMPSON AND R. M. PRATT* 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXPERIMENT 
STATION, LAKE ALFRED 





parathion. 

Whiteflies are fairly abundant this 
year, but they will be kept under con- 
trol by an adequate scale control pro- 
gram. 

SPRAY PROGRAMS 


all most of the 
insects and mites of economic import- 
ance will be quite active during June. 
Several species of scales are present 
along with infesta- 
mealybug, whitefly, rust 
purple mites. should 
be taken in checking groves to deter- 
mine which insects are present, the 
correct insecticide to and the 
most opportune time for the applica- 


From indications 


in some 
tions of 
mites 


groves, 


and Care 


use, 


tion of an all around control program. 

The application should be timed for 
the the pests 
that threatening in the 
grove. Most insects are easily killed 


control of insect 


are most 


in the younger stages, but some are 
difficult to kill in the 
more advanced stage of growth than 
others. For instance, the intermediate 
and adult stages of black scale and 
mealybugs are more difficult to kill 
than. the advanced stages of purple 
Whitefly pupa (stage just be- 
fore emerging as adults) are very dif- 
ficult to kill with oil or parathion, 
but the young larvae are very easily 
killed with either of these insecticides. 

This year 


much more 


scale. 


some groves should be 
sprayed fairly early in June to check 
black scale and mealybug infestations. 
However, where these two species of 
insects are not a problem, the most 
satisfactory control of purple and red 
will obtained where the 
sprays are applied after the middle of 
the month, because, at that time, there 
should be a high percentage of young 
Where scalicide 
application was effective, the Summer 
application can be delayed into July 
or later if parathion is to be used. 
Due to the early 
should be large enough in the average 
grove to spray with oil by June first, 
but examination of the fruit should be 
made to if the 
least 14% inches in 
any oil application is made. 
check to the soil 
of moisture before applying oil. 
fur in any form is 
burn during hot weather ap- 
plied on trees that suffering for 
Parathion may burn young 
succulent foliage and if there is any 


scale be 


stages. post-bloom 


bloom, oranges 


see oranges are at 
before 
Also 
plenty 
Sul- 
likely to 


where 


diameter 
see if has 


more 


are 


moisture. 


quantity of Summer growth, it is ad- 
visable to wait until the growth has 
nearly matured 
application. 


before a _ parathion 


Scale Control: 
scale or 


Where 
black scale 


red 
are 


either 
infestations 
heavy, time the scalicide application 
after the peak hatch of eggs. It is 
also advisable to apply scalicide when 
there is a high percentage of young 
purple scale, but if either black or red 
scale are present, time the spray for 
Either an 
actual oil or 


those two oil 


para- 
pounds plus 5 pounds 


species. 
emulsion at 1.3% 
thion at 1 2/3 
of wettable sulfur per 100 gallons can 
used. On tangerines a 1.0% 
centration of 


be con- 


safer than 1.3% 
or the usual amount of parathion can 
be used. 


oil is 


Mealybug Control: Mealybugs are 
now in masses on the fruit stems, be- 
tween fruit hanging in clusters and 
between leaves that are touching. Only 
fair control can be expected with any 
material, but a very thorough appli- 
cation of parathion at 1 2/3 pounds 
per 100 gallons is recommended. Oil 
sprays not very effective except 
crawlers. Parathion will 
also kill the pink scavenger worm that 
is usually associated with 
This worm 
eats into the peel of the 
causes it to drop or be a 

The 


over by 


are 
in killing 


a mealybug 
infestation. sometimes 
fruit which 
cull. 
peak of whitefly is 
mid-June and either 
emulsion or parathion is 
of the 
the leaves is necessary for 
satisfactory control. If the whitefly 
is effectively controlled in June, there 
should be very little sooty mold on 
the leaves during the remainder of 
the Where a heavy coating of 
sooty covers the leaves, an oil 
will cause most of it to 


usually 
an oil 
effective. 
Thorough 


coverag undersur- 


faces of 


year. 
mold 
emulsion 
slough off. 

Oil emulsions are the most effec- 
tive sprays for purple mite control. 
Kither the 1.3% concentration used 
for scale control or about 3 quarts of 
oil emulsion and 1 pound of parathion 
are effective and purple 
Ovotran, Orthotran, or 
Niagaratran are effective and can be 
used in combination with 
and wettable sulfur. 

Rust Mites: Rust mite infesta- 
tions should kept at a minimum 
this Summer to avoid excessive greasy 
(Continued on Page 18) 


for scale 


mite control. 


parathion 


be 
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Mutual Predicts 


Florida Citrus Mutual on May 
12 stated that growers can be as- 
sured of “finishing the present sea- 
son with continuing steady prices” 
following a reduction in the Fed- 
eral crop estimate on Monday. 

Mutual said it could “see no rea- 
son for growers to be at all appre- 
hensive about profitably disposing 
of their remaining fruit.” 

The statement followed the latest 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture crop estimate in which 200,- 
000 boxes were Icpped off the 
Early and Micsea-on estimate and 
one million boxes added to 
the estimaic cn scedless 
grapefruit. 

Accordinz to the 
730,000 boxes of oranges remain 
in the present crop from the total 
estimate of 74,800,000 boxes. At 
the same time last year, 12,277,900 
of the total of 78,600,000 
remained. The difference in 
utilization figure com- 
last year’s is generally 
the lone waiting per- 
the Midseason crop 
and the time Valencias reached the 
proper sugar-acid ratio. 

Mutual’s statement pointed 
that last season from here on 
“concentrators utilized 7.7 million 
boxes. This season, for the same 
period, we believe they will utilize 
8.9 million which will give 
the industry a total pack of 47.4 
million gallons, compared to 44 mil- 
last season.” 

It continued, “Again, from here 


were 


March 


estimate, 13,- 


boxes 
boxes 
this 

pared to 
attributed to 


year’s 


iod between 


out 
out, 


boxes 


lion gallons 
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Profitable Finish 


boxes of Va- 
fresh form 
for the 
that 3.9 
The 
during 


on out, 4.2’ million 
lencias were utilized in 
last season and this year 
same period believe 
million boxes will be utilized. 
known concentrate capacity 
the past eight to ten 
not been approached. Yet, during 
the past three weeks, total utiliza- 
tion by all outlets has been about 
2.5 million boxes per week.” 

Mutual said that in comparison 
to last year, the crop this season 
is 3.8 million boxes. “It must be 
remembered that we have on hand 
now about a million boxes more 
than on the same date a year ago,” 
it concluded. 

The Federal 
grapefruit on hand to _ 1,938,000 
bexes including &91,000 boxes of 
seeded and 1,347,000 boxes of seed- 
less, 

This represents 5.9 
the total estimate of 32,500,000 
boxes compared to 23.9 per cent 
of the 36,000,000 boxes on hand at 
this time last year. Three million 
boxes of last year’s crop went un- 
picked for lack of a market. 


we 


weeks has 


estimate raised the 


5 per cent of 


Crum Receives Scholarship 


John F. Crum, of has 
been awarded the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change annual $1,000 
cooperative marketing at the 
sity of Florida, it announced in 
Tampa on May 1 by Armer C, John- 
son, of Mount Dora, chairman of the 


Brooksville, 


scholarship in 
Univer- 
was 


STAUFFER 


.. setting new standards 


She ea 
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Exchange scholarship committee, 

The award, establighed in 1948 jg 
made by the Exchange each year to an 
outstanding graduate of the College 
of Agriculture who Ldvance 
education in the field of cooperative 
marketing. 

Crum, a 36-year-old Marine 
of World War II, graduated f, 


desires 


veteran 
m Her- 


193-¢ ere he 
sports. He tended 
Carson-Newman College in T' 
Florida State University, and ‘he 
versity of Florida. 


nando High School in 
was active in 
nessee, 


Uni- 


the 
became 


Before entering Mari! 
in 1939, Crum interested in 
he citrus industry through v 

rmed in packing houses avd can- 
ning plants in the 
ollowing completion of graduate 
University of Florida 
pects to enter employment in 
of citrus research and econon 


Corps 
rk per: 
Brooksvi area 
work 
he ex- 
ie field 


at the 


Lhemirat 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


APOPKA 


TAMPA 


WINTER HAVEN 


VERO BEACH 
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Publication office at Bartow, Florida. Entered as second class matter February 16, 1920, at the 
post office at Tampa, Florida, uncer act of March 3, 1879. Entered as second class matter June 
19, 1933, at the post office at Bartow, Florida, under act of March 8, 1879. 


orida Citrus Fruits 
By Counties .. . 


CITRUS SUMMARY == : States acreage. This was 119,360,- 
000 for Ficrida cut of United States 
HISTORY—1/ This data is taken from the An- 4044) of np der in ee 
The fruit from citrus trees has nual Summary prepared by Paul E. ing this yericd ef Fiecida’s climes 
: : _ Shaler, Citrus Statistician, and J. a rae © hte Ja. aioe 
long been a food for man. Seeds : 7 history otier areas also increased 
from the Orient were carried by v. Townnent, wi Agricultural —_ in production. In 1919-20 Cali- 
early travelers to the Mediterran- Ustician, -™ charge Florida ee 
ean area and from there Columbus aan tate ateck wapeetng en of the total United States produc- 
brought the first citrus seeds to Orlando, Le Editor. tion, but by 1951-52 had dropped 
the Americas on November 22, 1493. - to 30.2 percent of the total United 
Othe expeditions also brought States production with 53,130,000 
along citrus seeds, and between PRODUCTION boxes, which was the second small- 
July 12 and July 20, 1518, the first The growth of the Florida citrus est crop from California since 1936- 
were planted on the mainland in jndustry was spasmodic until 1894- 37. California’s largest crop was 
Central America by the expedition 95 when the Great Freeze hit Flor- produced in 1944-45 with 76,880,- 
of Juan de Grijalva. ija. That year production had 000 boxes produced. Texas had a 
The exact date of the introduc- ¢]jmbed to 6 million boxes, which Phenomenal expansion of citrus 
tion of citrus fruits into Florida was almost totally wiped out by acreage between 1920-21, when only 
is unknown. From a statement the Freeze. Fourteen years passed 600 acres were planted, to 1948- 
made by Petro Medendez, dated before Florida equaled this produc- 49 with its 122,500 acres. Most 
April 2, 1579, at St. Augustine, tion again. of this acreage was grapefruit. 
it appears that citrus fruits were By 1919-20 Florida had 84,100 Then came the freezes of 1949-50 
growing in abundance there at that acres in bearing commercial groves. and 1950-51. The Texas citrus 
time, so it is justifiable to assume This was 30 percent of the total acreage for 1951-52 as shown at 
that they were brought by the first citrus acreage in the United States 17,700 acres of oranges and 17,- 
settlers in 1565. and on which Florida produced 39 900 acres for grapefruit (and 300 
Early settlers in Florida, some percent of the total United States acres for tangerines, lemons and 
two centuries later, found wild cit- citrus by harvesting 13,928,000 limes) are based on a derived fig- 
tus groves scattered over the State. boxes. When Florida surpassed all ure useing 65 trees per acre and 
The oldest cultivated grove planted other States in citrus acreage in trees of 5 years and older as re- 
in Florida (Hume, 1926, p. 95) 1932-33 with 265,400 acres, it ac- ported by United States Depart- 
is thought to be the Don Phillipe eountei for 46 percent of the ment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
grove situated near what is now [United States total acreage. By Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Safety Harbor in Pinellas county, 1951-52, Florida’s 454,700 acres of July 1, 1952. Their report is as 
planted some time between 1809 producing groves were producing follows: 
and 1820. more than two-thirds of the citrus NOTE: Net contents of box 
on produced in the United States on varies. For California and Ari- 
eA oe ee ap » aeons 58 percent of the total United zona, 77 pounds for oranges, 65 


99 


fornia accounted for 60.3 percent 





Six 


to 68 for grapefruit. Florida and 
other States use a larger box with 
oranges 90 pounds and grapefruit 
80 pounds. 


Kind of tree 


White Grapefruit 
Pink Grapefruit 
Oranges 
Tangerines, Lemons 
and Limes 1,542 


TREE NUMBERS 
It is estimated that there 
nearly 29.6 million producing citrus 


are 


trees growing in commercial groves 
in the State of Florida. Of these, 
20.9 millon are orange trees of 
which slightly more than 12.0 mil- 
lion, or 58 percent, are early and 
type. Of the total 
ange production of 78,600,000 boxes 
in 1951-52, 43,800,000 boxes or 56 
percent were early and midseason 
type. Late type orange trees num- 
ber slightly than 8.9 million, 
or 42 percent of orange tree total, 
and accounted for 34,800,000 boxes 


mid-season or- 


more 


or 44 percent of the orange produc- 
tion. 
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Number of growing trees of age 


Of the 6.8 million grapefruit 
trees, 3.7 million or 55 pe cent 
are seeded type and nearly ~.1 mil- 
lion or 45 percent are s  dless 


TOTAL 


5 5+ 


663,708 677,060 
408,286 1,165,219 


202,040 1,149,616 1,807,608 


,372 20,251 29,586 
type. Seeded type accounted for 
18,300,000 boxes or 51 percent out 
of a total of 36,000,000 and seed- 
less type produced 17,700,000 boxes 
or 49 percent of the total grape- 
fruit, 

Tangerines accounted for approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the total citrus 
production in 1951-52, with a little 
than 1.& million trees. 

Lime trees accounted for 
acres and produced 260,000 
in 1951-52. 

NON-BEARING ACREAGE 

It is estimated that as June 30, 
1952, there are 70,800 acres of 
non-bearing citrus trees planted in 
Florida. This means that for the 


less 
5,500 
boxes 
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next four years there will be added 
to the bearing acreage of Florida 
citrus an average of approximately 
17,700 acres per year, and by 1956 
Florida bearing total citrus acreage 
will be approximately 525,000 acres, 
PRICES 

Prices have varied from tl} 
of the 


season of 


lows 
late thirties, when for the 
1938-39 the ‘alent 
on-tree from all methods sale 
returned 22 cents per bo for 
grapefruit, to the high of 49-50 
when equivalent on-tree return for 
grapefruit, all methods of sale, 
climbed to $1.79 per box, but de- 
clined in the 1951-52 season to 53 
cents. Oranges varied fro on- 
tree equivalents for all meth ods of 
sale of 52 cents in season of 1939- 
40 to a high of $2.87 in 1°45-46 
and were 76 cents per box °n the 
1951-52 


eq 


season. 


USDA’S NEW ORANGE 
JUICE POWDER IS OF 
INTEREST IN FLO 


IDA 


dissolvi:g in- 
ucing 


An orange powder 


stantly in ice water and pr 


Estimated County Production 


1951-52 
Karly & Midseason 


Late (Valencia TOTAL 


juice with the flavor, color an 
tive value of fresh orange jui 
nounced recently by the U. S. 


nutri- 
an- 
‘part- 


ORANGES 
Bearing Produc- 
Trees tion 

C000) (000) 


ORANGES 
Bearing Produc- 
Trees tion 
Co00) (000) 


ORANGES 
Bearing Produc- 
Trees tion 
(000) (000) 


ment of Agriculture, is attracting con- 
siderable interest in Florida. 

The concentrate is produce: 
orange juice containing a hig 
centage of soluble solids. Th 
der is made by pouring orang 
into metal trays and placing tl 
a vacuum chamber. 

Controlled pressure and te! 
ture during drying forces th 
centrate to puff up as much as 20 
times its original volume. This open 
sponge-like structure can easily be 
broken into a fine flaky powder, dis- 
solving readily in water. 

Fresh orange flavor lost during the 
drying process is restored by adding 
natural orange oil and sorbitol, an 
edible material which locks in the 
3¢ T flavor until the powder is dissolved. 
ood OOo) The powder is sealed in tin cans, 
33,497 along with a small package of drying 

16,109 agent which absorbs most of the mois- 

ease ture left in the powder. The new 

wee powder can be stored with other 

, staple foods. 

Scientists are also testing the juice 
pos- 


County 
from 

per- 
pow- 


Polk ,266 2,439 10,876 4,636 19,142 
Orange ,063 1,190 3,16 13,092 
Lake 5 0 866 3,65 2. 9,868 
Highlands 32 3 502 2,32 82: 3, 
Hillsborough if Z 3 ; ,457 16 3,7 
Volusia 55 d } : 
Pinellas 

St. Lucie 

Pasco 
Indian 
Marion 
Hardee 
Brevard 
Seminole 
DeSoto 
Manatec 
Osceola 
Putnam 
Lee 
Sarasota 
Other Counties 


STATE TOTAL 


juice 
m in 


Soe meso 


pera- 
con- 


River 


Simon =— 
Ia} 100 bo 


,063 
969 
424 
426 

4,347 


a) 


8 600 


34,800 


ALL 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Bearing Produc- 

Trees tion 
(000) (000) 


TANGERINES 
Bearing Produc 
Trees tion 
(000) (000) 


TOTAL 
Bearing Produc- 
County 


Polk 2,035 3,088 355 1,26 
Orange 408 323 206 
Lake 645 3,908 154 
Highlands 35 5 
Hillsborough 229 
Volusia 92 
Pinellas 498 
St. Lucie 487 
Pasco 170 
Indian River 610 
Marion 58 
Hardee 55 
Brevard 240 
Seminole 49 
DeSoto 90 
Manatee 230 
Osceola 49 
Putnam 26 
Lee 97 
Sarasota 57 
Other Counties 301 


4/235 
4,040 
3,677 
232 of other fruits and vegetables f« 
sible use by this method. The 
orange powder is not yet commercial- 
ly available, but is expected on the 
market soon. 


>to 
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are 
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Fifteen Pasco County farme! 
growing extensive acreage of 
Clover this season, according to J. F. 


Higgins, County Agent. 


| 
| 


40,500 
78,500 


119,100 


TOTAL 36,000 4.500 29.199 


ORANGE 


STATE 6,780 
STATE TOTAL 
STATE TOTAL ALL CITRUS _ 
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Mutual To Open 
New Membership 


Campaign June | 


An all-out membership campaign 
with a goal of at least 450 new Flor- 
members will 
Florida 


trus growers as 
June 1 by 


ida « 
be launched on 
Citrus Mutual. 

The campaign will run through the 
month of June. 

Mutual is leaning heavily on its 40 
“gras roots” Grower Councils to 
make the drive a success. 

In letter to all Council officers, 
Robert W. Rutledge, Mutual general 
manazer, called the campaign an “op- 
ity to do one of the things you 
have indicated wanted.” 

Muiual at present has approximate- 
ly 6, members. It 
a peck in shortly 
coming into existence 
with slightly more than 
The membership total changes 
constantly, because of deaths and 
of groves. In such instances 
1 membership does not automa- 
the 


porti 
you 
10 grower reached 
membership after 
five years ago 
7,000 mem- 


bers 


sales 
Mutu 
ticall 
owne 

Although the goal of 450 new mem- 


extend to estate or new 


nay be considered “amibitious,” 
confidently expect 
higher at the 
campaign. If 


bers 
Rutl 
the total will be 
end of the month-long 
each of Mutual’s 40 Councils accounts 
for only 15 the total 
will be 600 and the goal will be sur- 
passed.” 

Hard-working campaign workers will 
be rewarded. The awards include a 
trip to the New York auction for a 
representative of each of the three 
Councils the most 
members percentage-wise; a 

award to the individual 
the greatest number of 
members and a citation for 
the Grower Council with the highest 
total of new members. 

Announcement of the campaign has 
brought scores of offers of help from 
growers who are not Council officers 
but want to make their organization 
and representative as pos- 


lige said, “we 
even 


new members, 


Grower securing 
new 
special 


sign 


who 
new 


special 


as strong 
sible 
“Mutual’s effectiveness 
to help stabilize the complex Florida 
citrus industry and enable its mem- 
bers to receive the true value of their 
is in direct ratio to the num- 
Rut- 


— its ability 


crops 
ber of growers it represents,” 
ledge pointed out. 

“We 
85 per 


now represent approximately 
cent of the state’s production, 
but we could do a far more effective 
job if we could bring in another 10 


per cent. In unity there is strength 
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and the more growers Mutual repre- 
sents, the louder the voice with which 
it can speak in their behalf.” 


OUTSTANDING WORK WINS 
TRIP FOR MANATEE GIRL 

Miss Vera Jo Neff, one of four Flor- 
ida 4-H club 
tend the National 
Washington, June 17-24, 
standing record in both 
leadership, according to Mrs. Anne D 


Citrus 


members chosen to at- 
Club Camp in 
has an out 
projects and 
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Sever 


Davis, Manatee County home demon- 
stration agent. 

Currently president of the State 
Council of Junior Home Demonstra- 
tion Work, Miss Neff has been secre- 
tary of this organization and also has 
been reporter, treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent and president of her local club. 

In 1951 she won a trip to the Na- 
Club Chicago for 


outstanding achieve- 


Congress in 


clothing 


tional 
her 
ment. 


Trees 


For Summer Planting 


Orange and Grapefruit 
On Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Stocks 


what you want. 





We have several thousand trees now 
ready. Our stock is not complete as to 
varieties and sizes, but we may have 


Please phone, write or come to see 
us, stating your requirements and we 
will be glad to tell you what we can do. 


Lake Garfield Nurseries Co. 


P. O. Box 154 


Bartow - 


Office: 


North of 
Postoffice 


Florida 


Phones: 


Day 2-4601 
Night 3-1451 or 2-5511 


“BUDWOOD SELECTION AND QUALITY” 
has always been our motto 





THE CITRUS 


The First Citrus Juice 


INDUSTRY 


Extractors 


The first commercial citrus juice 
extractors were built at Haines City, 
Florida, by my father, the late C. E. 
Street, and myself during the Summer 
and early Fall of 1915 at the first 
citrus juice plant established in Flor- 
ida. 

This first citrus juice plant (we 
called it a by-products plant in those 
days) built and operated at 
Haines City, Florida, under the cor- 
porate name of Florida Fruit Pro- 
ducts Company, Inc. My father or- 
ganized the corporation after interest- 
ing a few Polk County growers in 
supplying a portion of the capital. 
‘le then completed his production de- 
signs, installed the equipment, and 
operated the plant under processing 
procedures which he had developed 
in his personal experimental labora- 
tory at Avon Park, Florida. 

Officers and Directors of the 
poration (all deceased) were: 
Stuart, Bartow, Chairman 
Board; J.W.Sample, Haines City, 
President, Dr. Mart Sample, Haines 
City, Secretary and General Manager. 

A rented building, which still stands 
directly across the _ rairoad 
the Haines City 
during the first 
ations of this original 
company. The building 
outfitted with new 
ment and special 


was 


cor- 
E. C. 
of the 


tracks 
depot, was 
season’s 


west of 
used oper- 
juice 
fully 
processing equip- 
machinery. The 


citrus 
was 


plant opened in January 1916 and op- 


erated through the 1915-16 _ fruit 
season. Grapefruit supplies were re- 
ceived from packing houses through- 
out the ridge section of Polk County 
and from growers in the immediate 
area. The pure juice of tree-ripened 
grapefruit was processed in this first 
plant in a manner somewhat similar 
to the processes in use at the present 
time except that bottles were 
as containers instead of cans. At 
that time the can-making industry 
had not yet produced cans with a 
sufficiently heavy coating of tin plate 
to hold citrus juice under hermetic 
seal. 

During the summer of 1916, while 
the original plant was 
Guava Juice to be made later into 
Guava Jelly, our staff of engineers 
were busy designing and building a 
new processing plant which, in later 
months, was to become the new home 
and production plant of Florida Fruit 
Products Company, Inc. This plant, 
a four story brick building, was built 


used 


producing 


Cc. C. STREET 


adjacent to the A.C. L. Railroad 
close to the Florida Citrus Exchange 
packing house at the city 
limits of Haines City. 

Many problems were confronted in 
designing and building the necessary 
special machinery to be installed and 
operated in these first plants. 
No standard equipment such as we 
have today in the canning industry 
was available at the We 
able, however, to adapt a few mach- 
ines from other lines of industry to 
the specialized work required. For 
instance, used a standard Troy 
laundry centrifugal 
remove the pulp and 
from the juice. These Troy machines 
were operated in a battery and the 
juice had to enter each machine in 
batches and for a 
of time. 

these machines 
through DeLaval 
for further 
standard the 
industry as battery of 
steel glass-lined settling tanks where 
the juice was allowed to remain for 
a period of time 
for 


southwest 


two 


time. were 


we 
clothes-dryer to 


heavy seeds 


remain required 
length 
From, 


flowed 


the 
cream 


juice 
sep- 
These 


arators finishing. 


were machines in milk 


were also a 


under cold storage 
final clarification. 

Not the least of our unsolved prob- 
lems during those early 
citrus juice production 
opment of mechanical 
tract the juice from grapefruit 
oranges. Through the years 
and various mechanical and _ semi- 
mechanical devices were built, tested, 
and discarded. Machinery manufact- 
urers finally became interested, and 
in about 1927 the first completely 
automatic juice extractor was offered 
to the industry. The mechanism of 
this automatic machine was not high- 
ly perfected at first and many canners 
were forced to continue on with 
variations of the hand reamer which 
was an out-growth of the first extract- 
tors built by my father and myself 
at Haines City in 1915 and 1916. 

Much could be written concerning 
the various stages of developing a 
satisfactory juice extractor in the cit- 
rus canning industry. The ground to 
be covered would deal with the pri- 
mary need, the early devices used, the 
application of power, improved mech- 


years of 
yas the devel- 
means to ex- 
and 
many 


anisms, shape and design of 
acid meta 


handling, flow of the juice, ma 


‘eamer 
fruit 
power, 
e text 
tment 
labor- 
lustry, 
opera- 
while 
ws, of 


heads, resisting 
horse-power and sanitation. 
would deal also with costs, in\ 
losses, and the developers w! 
ed and pioneered in the ji 
Mention would be made of th 
tors who toiled with sore wris 
the juice dripped off their e] 
waste and inefficiency, and ma 
phases of the evolution that | 
by-step, to the highly perfect 
automatic, ultra-machinery mn 
able to the industry. Mode 
ines, which operate just shor 
fection, are now installed a1 
tained by nationally-known m 
manufacturers leaving only t 
lem to Mr. Canner of paying hi« royal- 
ty bill which is computed from the 
gallons of juice produced | 
machine. 

The long road of developm¢ 
in producing a mechanical cit) 
extractor had its beginning w 
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step- 
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prob- 


each 


work 
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father finally completed his | 
establish a juice plant at Hair 
He said he was going to “c 
a portion of the grapefruit cro; 
juice could be shipped to wid: 
kets for later consumption. 

not use the word “preserve” | 
he said that conflicted with f1 
marmalade preserves. It 
“bottling plant” in the 

yet we used bottles as contain 
the juice. The word “cannery 
not be used correctly since can 
not yet available in the industry. 
Hence, the factory (my mother called 
it a “factory”) was simply referred to 
and that designa- 
tion remains in common use today. 


serve’ 
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ie did 
cause 
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Was not a 
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rs for 
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were 
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To 
for 


test father’s processes 
grapefruit juice at 
his experimental plant in Avon Park 
peeled each fruit by hand and 
pressed the juice from the fruit by 
mashing’ the between two 
boards. One board was attached to 
a work bench with grooves cut in it 
so the juice would drain into a bucket. 
A second board was hingd on 

the first board with an extended 
exert pressur 


out 
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my 


we 


pieces 


op of 
han- 
dle so we could when 
the fruit was being pressed. 
We knew the day was comin 
this crude device would have to give 
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theory of putting first 
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the mechanical juice extractor until 
the “juice plant” became a certainty 
at Haines City. 

Necessity is the Mother of Inven- 
tion. This was not a new phrase 
when my father mused over the 
words. But the application was new 
for we were starting to construct a 
device that would remove the juice 
from grapefruit and oranges without 
having to exert 100 percent man-power 
to the task. Speed and efficiency were 
also part of our goal. There was no 
previous experience or past perform- 
We were undertak- 
ing to build a new machine for a new 


ance to guide us, 


use. Our scheme had to be crea- 
tive. 

Among my mother’s kitchen posses- 
odd-looking wooden 
lemon squeezer. It was fashioned 
similar to a darning egg which is used 
when darning socks, but the head was 
grooved so it would cut into a half 
lemon and tear out the juice cel. 
My father said, “I believe this ‘trick’ 
holds the answer to our problem; we 


sions was an 


will reproduce it in metal, mount it on 
a spindle, and spin it mechanically.” 
There we had \he idea and an image 
in our minds of what we were trying 
to build. 

My father made a mechanical draw- 
ing of the head of this lemon squeezer 
but enlarged it sufficiently to handle 
a half grapefruit. We had to give 
it a name so it was known on the 
drawing as a “reamer head,” which is 
a standard term today. A pattern 
was made and the first castings were 
produced at a foundry in Orlando. 

A copper clothes boiler, which was 
commonly used in those days, served 
as a receptical in which the reamer 
heads were mounted so the flying 
juice from the reamer heads could be 
collected and drained out at a given 
Point. The copper clothes boiler was 
cut down from its original heighth of 
about eighteen inches to a depth of 
seven or eight inches so an opera- 
tor could reach the reamer heads 


easily. The boilers were oval in 


shape and sufficiently large to accom- 
odate two reamer heads, thus permit- 
ting an operator to use both hands. 


A semi-mechanical juicing machine 
was now beginning to take shape. 
The remaining problem was to mount 
the reamer heads in the boiler so they 
could be revolved mechanically. This 
Was accomplished simply by cutting 
small holes in the bottom of the boil- 
er, then anchoring improvised bear- 
ings with rivets and solder to hold 
and support a short piece of round 
Shafting which extended through the 
bottom of the boiler. The reamer 
heads were attached to the top end 
of the shafting and a small grooved 
pulley was mounted on the lower 
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end. The spinning action was derived 
by looping a sewing machine belt 
around each pulley and then around 
another pulley mounted on a counter 
shaft close by. This counter shaft 
was driven through a series of belts 
by a steam engine located in the 
rear of the building. 

The apparatus worked. The reamer 
heads cleaned out the juice cells from 
half a grapefruit to perfection. One 
man (usually a boy) could develop 
fairly good speed by applying the 
grapefruit halves to the reamer heads 
with both hands. We were satisfied 
temporarily with speed and efficiency, 
but what about sanitation? After all, 
the juice itself did not come in con 
tact with human hands so we had 
only one problem to overcome. The 
metal parts must be plated with a 
coating impervious to the acid of the 
citrus fruit. 

Acid resisting metals now in com- 
mon use throughout the industry were 
unavailable. Our only solution was 
to have all the metal parts either 
silver plated or pickled with a heavy 
coating of tin. In due time this was 
accomplished and by the time the 
plant was ready for operation, we 
had four or five shiny new reaming 
machines installed and ready for use. 
We felt that the 
machine” was not dignified enough 
now that they were so pretty and they 
did the work so well. We had not 
yet started to figure production costs, 
but labor was cheap and there was 
no point in borrowing trouble which 


Name “reaming 


would come soon enough with the 
future. The reaming 
tracted juice from 
why not call them “citrus juice ex- 
That was a better name 
and it prevails today. 

When the new plant was built at 
the city limits of Haines City during 
the summer of 1916, it was decided 
that everything must be modern. This 
meant that new “juice extractors” 
must be built. Time did not permit 
changing the design or principal of 
the original machines but improve- 
ments could be made. We were still 
dealing with 


machines ex- 
citrus fruit so 


tractors.” 


speed, efficiency, and 
sanitation. 
By the end of the summer we had 
compact assembly of reaming heads 
mounted in unison around a circular 
table to 
tors. No 


accommodate ten opera- 


basic changes had _ been 
except that the grapefruit 
halves were deposited in the center 
of the table so each operator could 
have a continuous supply. Instead 
of cutting the grapefruit in two halves 
vith a large knife as had been done 
the previous season, we now arranged 
a device to cut the grapefruit in 
halves with a revolving knife as the 


made 
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Nine 


fruit rolled single file down a chute. 
This attachment increased the speed 
and efficiency of the entire operation 
and became a standard practice as 
1ong as hand operated extractors were 
in use. 

The new assembly of juice extrac- 
tors was mounted on a mezzanine in 
the top floor of the plant and was 
supplied by fruit which came up from 
the basement (four floors below) by 
means of an endless bucket elevator. 
This high elevation at the point of 
extraction provided a gravity flow of 
he juice throughout the plant and, 

f course, the refuge and peel from 
the extracting table came back to 
the ground floor by gravity. 

Our one source of power in the 
plant was a ninety horse-power steam 

ngine located in the basement of 
the building. Through a series of 
belts and counter shafts we were 
ble to provide the needed trans- 
mmission power on each flloor. No 
individual motors were available then. 
When the engine was started in the 
asement, the entire plant jerked 
nto motion—even the reaming heads 
which were almost on the roof. It 
would have been an inspiration to 
Rube Goldberg if he could have seen 
the mass of belts and jacx-shafts 
inder the juice extracting table. 

This sketch of our early activities 
at Haines City would not pr-sent a 
true account of the toil and deter- 
mination involved without giving 
prominent mention to the technical 
work accomplished and the man who 
pioneered this elusive task. Putting 
nachines together and making them 
work did not constitute our whole 
»roblem. By trial and error thé prop- 
er results could be obtained in pro- 
cessing methods—but we had to know 
why. Controls, reference files, a log 
of technical data were essential. 
Research was in the making here 
and we could not tell where we were 
roing unless we knew where we had 
been. Laboratory technique must be 
applied. A myriad of hidden prob- 
lems must be overcome by tabulating 
our own mistakes and achievements. 

With these conclusions in mind an 
effort was made to establish this new 
department under capable direction. 
The post was filled by Mr. Seth S. 
Walker who joined us early in 1917 
fter resigning his position with the 
College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, where he had been 
associate chemist in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Mr. Walker’s 
work at Haines City, his accomplish- 
ments and accumulated experience 
over the years, characterize his in- 
valuable contribution to the citrus 
processing industry. He devoted his 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Scraps From My Notebook . 


CITRUS TABLE SYRUPS 
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The Citrus Outlook And Production 


J. C. TOWNSEND, JR., at 74.8 million boxes compared 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICIAN with 78.6 million in 1951-52. The 
U.S. BUREAU OF AGRICUL- early and midseason orange crop 
rURAL ECONOMICS (including 1.7 million Temples) has 

been harvested and amounted to 

12.3 million boxes, 3 percent less 

The arketing of citrus fruits than last year. Valencias for 1952- 
and vegetables continues active with 53 estimated at 32.5 million boxes 
the end of the 1952-53 season in are 7 percent less than last year. 
ight. Mid-May finds the harvest As of May 10 about 13.7 million 
f cabbage, snap beans and leaf hoxes remained. Grapefruit is ex- 
rops ell toward completion. pected to fill 32.5 million boxes 
ithe. ving vegetables, such as this year, compared with 33.0 har- 
elery, «weet corn, cucumbers, pep- vested and 36 million boxes pro- 


pers, potatoes and tomatoes have duced in 1951-82. Less than 2 


assed their seasonal peaks and will million boxes (mostly seedless) re- 
lecline rapidly as . > approacnes. main for marketing after May 10. 
Watermelon he st has become ac- Limes for 1953-54 are estimated at 
heavy in late May 290,000 boxes—about 10 percent Summer Fertilizer 
marketings are less than last year. Assures A 
n the ial seasonal decline. CITRUS—The Nation’s total or- 
CITRUS, 1953-54 PROSPECTS— ange crop for the 1952-53 season 


ang - e 
Despite a very heavy bloom, the is estimated at 120.7 million boxes TOP Quality 


ruit for next season ap- 2 percent above last season and 


iy moderate na great 18 percent above average. 


nN 


Harvest 


) BONES MAY 1 CONDITION 


a 
NACS $S summer 


fertilizers with mineral 
supplements contain 
properly balanced plant 
foods to produce a 
bountiful yield of top 
quality fruit. 


Look to Naco experien- 
ced repr.sentatives for 
a fertilizer program 
that will produce fruit 
that demands top prices 
and puts extra profit 
dollars in your pocket. 


r rte ral (1.000 boxes) - 
ra WACO |: ready 


many areas. Growers in reporting The total grapefruit crop is placed ree 
the condition of next year’s cro} at 38 million boxes—6 percent less 
‘or the first time reflect these con th: last season and 26 percent 
litions. Oranges at 69 percent of ‘ss than average. California lem- pT NACO 

S fall crop compare with 78 last ons are estimated at 12.4 million [ry and 
Year and 80 in 1951. Valencias hoxes—3 percent less than last sea- Compare Results 
are at 70 percent vs 77 and 79. son and 2 percent less than aver- 

All grapefruit at 68 is one point age, Early and midseason oranges 

below 1952 and 


7 below two years have been harvested except for FERTILIZER 
0. Tangerines at 64 are 8& points about a million boxes of California COMPANY 
below last year. The above early navels. About 44 million boxes of NACO 
onditions point to the possibility Valencias were still available for 
f a smaller crop of oranges for use on May 1—16 million in Flor- JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


he coming season and a grapefruit ida and 28 million in California. 


top close to last year’s production. On May 1, 1952 about 42 million FT. PIERCE, FLA. 
CITRUS, 1952-53 CROP —The boxes of Valencia oranges remained 
Florida orange crop is now carried (Continued on Page 14) 
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Parathion For Control of Purple 
Scale on Early Varieties of Oranges 


(Concluded From Last Issue) : nitely inferior to parathion in June. 


Where either strength of parathion 


Effect on Coloring and _ Fruit ane Gols con was used in September, infesta- 
Quality tions were low until April 1952, 

Harding (1950, 1953) has _ pub- but there was a considerale build. 
lished findings from these experi- up during the summer of !951 be. 
ments on coloring and fruit quality. periment ran, the number of pur- fore the late sprays were applied, 
Fruit from parathion-sprayed trees ple scales increased from 4 to 12 Sprays containing 1 poun’! of 15 
degreened earlier than fruit from per leaf on trees that received percent parathion per 100 gallons, 
unsprayed trees and much earlier neither oil emulsion nor parathion. applied in June and again in Sep. 
than that from trees sprayed with Trees sprayed with oil emulsion in’ tember, held a _ moderatc'y light 
oil. It was also definitely superior June and with wettable sulfur for infestations to low levels through- 
in total solids content. It met rust mite control in September’ out the year. 
legal maturity standards earlier showed highly significant control, Cost Comparisons 
than did the oil-sprayed fruit. The but by April 1952 the infestations In controlling purple iles on 
depressing effect of the oil spray had increased to nearly eight scales Hamlin or other early ranges, 
on degreening and on solids was per leaf. A single spray in June’ growers must consider | costs 
much greater when it was applied containing either 1 or 2 pounds’ of proposed spray program Early 
in August than in June. Citric of 15 percent parathion per 100 and late oil-emulsion spray: are no 
acid and ascorbic acid contents of gallons allowed too much fall build- longer thought to be desirable be- 
the fruit were not changed by the up of purple scales. A single oil- cause of the detrimental effects 
parathion sprays but were lowered emulsion spray in June was defi- of late oil sprays on the color, 
by the oil sprays. 

Experiments in 1951-52 TABLE 1. Number of Living Purple Scales Per Leaf on Early Varieties of 
One question still remained to Orange Trees ‘reated With Oil Emulsion and With Parathion, (949-50, 


be answerec 2 h -ooperative | - 3 4 » 
e answere i after the cooperat Mod- Wes Mea- 
experiment had been completed. It = size of Large Small ium Large ium 


was whether lesser amounts of para- y 
: - In 1949 Before Spraying 
thion per 100 gallons would give «ates per leaf 6.85 4.59 8.10 8.55 


adequate control If so, costs of Sampling date (1919) June 15 June 15 June 16 June 16 
; so, sts 

. After 1949 Sprayings 

spraying would be reduced for the = programs 

growers, Grove 6, of Hamlin or- oa. 

anges, was retained for this supple- Parathk n 4 wettable 

. sulfur, June 
mental experiment. Oil, Aue 


eecnray eatims : eo. Parathicun + wettable 
A prespray estimate of infesta aos” Aan 
tions in the seven treatment plots, ~~. June and Au - 
« -arathicn + wettable 
made on June 20, showed 3.59 to sulfur, June and Aug. 
e & sari . ae . nas ‘ Differences required for 
5.51 living purple scales per leaf, aaa: ae 
and the slight differences were not 5% level ‘ x ; 
ee . os 1% leve f 5.8% 
statistically significant. The same _ gampling date (1950) April. 12 ar. 10 Jan. 18 
spray materials were used as in i Sprayings 
1949 and 1950, but in some pro- Progra: 
, : . I Untreated trees 24.45 29.1+ 12.42 
grams the concentration of para- Oil, June 3.55 38 66 
. — - . . — Parathion + wettable 
thion was reduced. Two applica- sulfur, June 3.94 7. 45 
tions were made to each plot on Oil, Aug. ( 
ns Parathion + wettable 
June 27 and September 10. All sulfur, Aug. 3.$ 3 
the sprays except tl il lsi Ol, June and Aug 8! 54 sal 
ne sprays excep he oil emulsion Parathion + wettable , 
contained 5 pounds of 90 percent swifur, June and Aug. “ me 
. Differences required for 
wettable sulfur per 100 gallons. sieniticanve at- 
m™ 5% leval 4. : 3f ‘ 24 
[he results, based on counts made 1% level 5. 56 32 
on April 29, 1952, are given in Jan. Jan. 2! 
I . , g Sampling Date (1950 Oct. 6 Nov. : N 2! vf 1951 Dee 
table 2. 


During the 10 months the ex- TABLE 2. Effects of Reducing The Concentration of Parathion in Sprays 
a on Control of Purple Scales. 


21.40 


(1) United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Administration, Bu- June spray September spray 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
(2) Paul L. Harding and Millard B. Sunday, Oil (1.25%), no. sulfur No oil or parathion 
of the Orlando, Florida, Laboratory of the Parathion (15% 1 Ib. Parathion (15%) 1. Ib. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Ag- 1 Ib. No oi! or parathion 
ricultural Engineering, cooperated in the 2 Ib. “ogo Off or »arathion 
quality studies; grower cooperators were No oil or parathion Parathion (15%) 1 Ib. 
the Lake Region Packing Assn., W. J. No oil or parathion 2 Ib. 
Howey Co., and C. M. Stecher. Differnce required for significance at 5% level 
Reprinted From The Florida Entomologist J level 


No oil or parathion in either spray 
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maturity, and quality of the fruit. 
A single oil spray before mid-July 
does not prevent fall and winter 
infestations and, if used, should 
be followed by parathion plus wet- 
table sulfur in the fall. However, 
since the oil emulsion cannot be 
added to the regular sulfur spray 
for control of rust mites because 
of its incompatibility, an extra 
spraying is necessary. Satisfactory 
control of purple scales may be 
had from early summer and fall 
sprays of parathion, which can be 
added to the regular wettable sul- 
fur sprays applied at these times 
for rust mite control. 

Cost; of materials for these ex- 
perimeiits were 31 cents per gal- 
lon fe the oil emulsion and 45 


cents per pound for the 15 percent 
wettab parathion. The cost of 
the extra application, where oil 
emulsion was used, was $1.35 per 
100 gallons. Program costs were 


calculated on the basis of cost of 
materials per 100 gallons, excluding 
the rust mite control, which would 
be the same for all programs. On 
this basis the early oil plus late 
parathion schedule cost 47 cents for 
the oil, $1.35 for the extra spray- 


ing, and 45 cents for the parathion 
in the fall spray, a total of $2.27 
for the year. Two one-pound ap- 


plications of parathion cost 90 
cents; two two-pound sprays cost 
$1.80 for materials for scale con- 
trol. The cost of control was less 
with two applications of parathion 
than with the early oil plus late 
parathion sprays for heavy infesta- 
tions, even when the heavier con- 
centration of parathion was used. 
Parathion Residues 
Box of Hamlin and Parson 
Brown oranges were picked in De- 
cember 1949 for analyses of para- 
thon residues on the fruit skin, 
in the peel, and in the juice. These 
analyses? show that 4 months af- 
ter the August sprayings and 6 
months after the June sprayings less 
than 0.01 part per million of para- 
thion remained on the fruit skin. 
There was no parathion in the 
juice, the edible portion. How- 
ever, there were traces in the or- 
ange peel, even after 6 months. 
The amount, when calculated on 
the basis of total weight of fruit 
in the sample, ranged from 0.18 
0 0.62 parts per million. If cal- 
culated on the basis of the weight 
of the peel alone, the amount in 
the peel did not exceed 2.89 parts 
Per million. Most of the small 


—_—. 


" By Jack E. Fahey, of the Vincennes, 
nd, Laboratory, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 
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parathion 
fruit juice, 
containing 


is 


amount of peel that is 
cattle feed 


Summary 
Cooperative experiments were un- 
dertaken in Florida in 1949 to com- 
pare oil emulsion with 
for the control of purple scales on 
early varieties of 
Parathion added to rust 
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processed by heat, 
this quantity of parathion 
not thought to be potentially dan- 
In these analyses and 
those made for other experiments 
was found 
even when 
heavy 

used each year. 


sprays, 


two trol. 


concentrations 


oranges. 






sprays of wettable sulfur in June 
and August controlled purple scales, 
Lepidosaphes beckii (Newm.), 
well as did oil emulsion sprays ap- 
plied at the same times. Single 
either of parathion or of 
did not give year-around con- 

Two pounds of 15 percent 
wettable parathion per 100 gallons 
spray, in June and in August, 
controlled heavy infestations of pur- 
ple scales, but with moderately light 
infestations in 1951, one pound 
applied in June and in September 


sufficient. 


Cost of control was less with 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Since prehistoric times men have buried things of value for 
safekeeping. Modern bank protection makes burying actual 
cash rather foolhardy but when you “‘bury”’ your money in 
the form of fertilizers and d/p DOLOMITE, you’re planting 
riches that will bring future cash dividends. 

d/p DOLOMITE conditions soils by restoring alkaline 
balance to produce better crops, better pastures—both of 
which are vital to the future health and wealth of our nation. 

So bury your money in the form of d/p DOLOMITE with 
the happy knowledge that you’ve planted future riches in 


the soil. 


Send for free illustrated folder, call or write us about 
your d/p DOLOMITE requirements or contact one of our 
representatives. 


DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE, HI-CALCIUM LIMESTONE, 
LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 


DOLOMITE 


E. J. Meyer 
Box 328 


Arcadia, Florida 


REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. Cook 
1414 Lake Bonney Dr. 
Lakeland, Florida 


Joe C. Middleton 
Box 578 
Ocala, Florida 


‘fod, Ine. 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
PHONE MArion 2-3261 


Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) 
and Sarasota, Florida 
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THRE CiTrevs 


Entomologists Io Use Radioactive 
Insects, Insecticides In Study 


Of Insects . . . 


of the U. §S. 
of Agriculture are plan- 
uses of radioactive in- 
insecticides to find out how 
kills an insect, and just 
far and how fast insects fly, how an 


Entomologists De- 
partment 
ning new 
sects and 


insecticide 


how some insects (particularly house- 
flies and roaches) develop resistance 
to insecticides. 
do great damage 
themselves, and often carry diseases 
of plants, humans and _ animals, 
the knowledge of how far they may 
travel in a known time helps the 
entomologist in insect control. An 
(or insects) “tagged” with 
one of the radioisotopes can be de- 
tected by a counting mechanism, 
even when out of sight for 
example, under the bark of a tree. 
Similarly, a “tagged” insecticide 
can be traced into an insect’s small 
body to see what physiological 
changes take place . .. or perhaps 
fail to take place as an insect de- 
velops resistance to an insecticide. 
For example, J. M. Davis, en- 
tomologist at the Agricultural Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Md., 
will “tag’’ the destructive bark 
beetle with a radioisotope of scan- 
dium, one of the lesser known chem 


Since insects 


insect 


ical elements, which emits a power- 
ful ray. Weak trees tc 
which beetles naturally fly, 
various distances from 
of release, may be used 
traps to check distances 
migrate. “Seintillation 
counters,” which are sensitive to 
gamma rays will, Mr. Davis. be- 
lieves, reveal presence of the treated 
(radioactive) insects that have bur- 
beneath the bark and even 
as inches into the tree 


gamma 
such 
located at 
the point 
as natural 
beetles 


rowed 

as far 

“traps”. 
Radioactive 


six 


blowflies released in 
previous Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine experiments in the 
West were detected by Geiger count- 
ers in traps 20 and 
the point of release. 

F. H. Babers, a Bureau biochem- 
ist, will use radioisotopes in learn- 
ing more of how various insecti- 
cides kill insects, and how such in- 
houseflies and roaches de- 
velop resistance to insecticides. Af- 
ter applying a radioactive insecti- 
cide to such an insect, he ean fol- 
low its route into and through the 


28 miles from 


sects as 


insects’s body, nervous and digestive 
system, and its final excretion from 
storage in the insect’s body. 
Photographic plates and other ra- 
diation detection devices will give 
progressive pictures of the _ pene- 
tration or absorption of the insecti- 
cide. Radioisotopes already have 
their value in studies of 
minute physiological changes with- 
in the bodies of insects. 

Radioisotopes are used to 
mine the abundance of 
When radioactive female 
which will lay radioactive but other- 
wise normal eggs, are released the 
ratio of radioactive to egg 
masses later collected gives a fair 
key to the insect population in the 
This method is being used 
in Florida to determine screw-worm 
population densities. 


or 


proved 


deter- 
insects. 
insects, 


normal 


area, 


Radioisotopes may later be used 
to find out just how systemic 
secticides are distributed in plants. 
They are being used in studies of 
how hive-destroying bee 
spread, and of the complex rela- 
tions various castes of bees within 
the hives have to the production 
of honey. 

Sanibel 
island off 
Florida, is 


in- 


diseases 


14-square-mile 
southwest coast of 
locale of an experi- 
of screw-worm 
stock 
estimated at 


Island, a 
the 
the 
control 
which cause 
United States 


ment in 
flies, 
the 


losses in 
$25 
million annually. 

Male flies sterilized 


rays released from 


by gamma 
planes over 
the island and adjacent areas. Fe- 
male screw-worm flies mate only 
and any females that mate 
such sterile males lay eggs 
will not hatch. This work 
gamma rays was carried on 
by R, C. Bushland and D. E. Hop- 
kins, of USDA’s Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, in 
cooperation with Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
National Laboratory. Extended 
periments will be needed to 
whether such adapted biological con- 
trol is economically feasible for 
screw-worm control. 
Work with radioactive 
requires many 


are 


once, 
with 
that 
with 


ex- 
show 


materials 
precautions, protec- 
tive clothing, strict accounting for 
materials, and careful disposal after 
use. Workers check their 
posure to rays by 


own ex- 
carrying photo- 
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graphic plates in their pockets, A 


fogged plate indicates faulty 
nique and calls for a speedy « 
in methods of handling radi: 
material. 
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(Continued from Page 1 


harvest—16 million in 
26 million in California 
few midseason oranges 
able in either State a ye 
Only about 5 million boxes o 
fruit were available on May 
year compared with about 
lion a year earlier of whic! 
lion were utilized. 

The Texas 
very little rain during Apri 
lar irrigation districts hay 
short of water and many 
have been irrigated from 
wells. California citrus t) 
generally in good conditio 
varieties of California 


for 
and 
wel 


citrus areas 


cit 


perienced a long blooming 
April 
of the 


prospects 


and frosts probably 
blossoms 

for the 

favorable. Mosi 


rains 0 


some open 
ever, 
crops are 
beneficial 


27. 


received 
26 


and 


tech- 
shange 
active 


“TION 


lorida 
Very 
avail- 
ago. 
grape- 
1 this 
2 mil- 
) mil- 


ceived 
Regu- 
been 
groves 
rivate 
Ss are 
All 

S ex- 
period 
killed 
How- 
153-54 
areas 
April 


Besides the federal 
excise tax which we 
collect from you, we also 
pay several taxes which 


benefit federal, st 


ate 


and local governments. 
On an average, these 


taxes add up to n 


re 


than 30% of your 


telephone b 

Taxes are necessary 
you couldn’t run a « 
State or nation with 
them. 
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Citrus Doings In California 


W. C. PEDERSEN 
PRESIDENT WAVERLY GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE 


Word comes to us from California 


that some interesting facts were 


brought out at the hearing on the 
movement to put California and Ari- 
sna Navel oranges under volume 
and other controls. The propon- 
ents of the new order argued that 
the Navel is so different from other 
granges that it stands by itself. 
The opposition to the bill wanted 
to kno if Florida 
not also eaten out of hand. 

The record introduced was a sur- 
vy in 1951 that showed California 
Navel oranges 75% eaten, 5% sliced 
and used in salad, and 20% used 
in juice by consumers, while Flor- 
ida’s were 31% eaten out of hand, 
6% sliced and 63% reamed into 
juice. 

Someone wanted to know if, be- 
suse of the great increase in the 
werall volume of Florida oranges 
shipped, it might be a fact that 
more Florida oranges might have 
ben eaten than California’s. I 
was somewhat surprised that the 
report showed there were 1% more 
Florida oranges sliced and used in 
salads than California’s. 

The hearing brought out the fact 
that there were 79,700 
California winter oranges owned by 
about 10,000 growers. This would 
mean that the average grove was 
less than 8 acres—quite a little 
lifferent from Waverly’s average 
if about 28 acres per grower. 

California has been taking ad- 
vantage of the USDA subsidy of 
export shipments. So far this year 
they have shipped abroad 1,703,420 
wxes, compared with 779,819 boxes 
hipped last year. 

It has only been a few 
wnee California orange growers 
wre showing a great preference 
fr the Valencia variety. There 
vere hardly any Navel groves be- 
Ng set out. The big demand was 
for fresh oranges that could be 
wed for juice. The Navel orange 
was not a very good juice orange. 

Now that Florida fresh frozen 
toncentrate has taken such a hold 
m the public, California Valencia 
anges no longer have the market 
themselves during the summer 
id early fall months, They must 
lit the market with Florida’s 
frozen concentrate. The cost of 


oranges were 


acres of 


years 


getting good 


producing oranges in California is 
so much greater than in Florida, 
and it is difficult to use Califor- 
nia Valencias in fresh frozen con- 
centrate without -adding sugar. This 
makes it very hard to compete 
against the Florida product. 

Fresh Fruit shippers in both Flor- 
ida and California will have to keep 
on the job with promotions and 
advertising if they are to keep up 
their volume of fresh fruit ship- 
ments. All fresh fruit and produce 
are feeling the competition of frozen 
products. 

The United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association, which is a national 
organization with a larger member- 
ship than any other affiliation of 
produce handlers, is going all out 
to encourage the use of fresh fruit 
and vegetables. It is promoting 
with dollars the “Fresh for Health 
Foundation” campaign. The initial 
project calls for a minimum of 
100,000 cars that will be pledged 
to support this promotion.  Ship- 
pers will contribute 25c per car 
and brokers 5c per car. The pro- 
gram is off to a good start and is 
support. 
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Notes Of The Trade 


C. L. Remington, state manager 
for Geigy Co., Inc., has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Jay 
Wright, Ph. D., as technical director 
of research for his company in Flor- 
ida. 

Remington states that Dr. Wright 
has a sound background of training 
and practical experience in the state 
where he says he will be valuable to 
the company’s operations in Florida. 

Remington also calls attention to 
the new mite killer for use on or- 
namental plants and agricultural 
crops which his company is offer- 
ing in the state, known as Chlor- 
obenzilate. He states that the pro- 
duct is effective against a wide 
range of mites and red spiders and 
says it is suitable for use of a 
large number of plants, vegetables 
and melons, 

Chlorobendilate is available as a 
25 per cent emulsion concentrate, 
a 25 wettable powder and a 3 per 
cent dust. Among the most im- 
portant test data reported by Rem- 
ington were those on mites in the 
large apple growing regions of the 
United States, where he _ reports, 
one pint of emulsion or one pound 
of the wettable provided 
excellent control. 


powder 











(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


Many years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for Florida soils. 
Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for citrus crops and vegetables. 
Especially useful and economical for direct application where only mag- jj! 


nesia is required. 


Florida growers know the reasons why magnesium is needed so ask your || 
fertilizer manufacturer for EMJEO, long a dependable source of this key| 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
equivalent to 
13% Nitrate Nitrogen and 44% K20 
for Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SALES AGENTS FOR F. W. BERK & COMPANY, INC. 


. For a Full Harvest . 


plant food. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Uncle Bill Says: 


They have been times when Florida Growers wasn’t happy if they 
couldn’t see huge profits comin’ out of every season’s sales ... where 
lots of business concerns was mighty happy to make maybe 5 or 10 per 
cent on their annual production, a lot of us growers used to be disap- 
pointed ’cause we couldn’t make a 100 per cent profit every year... 
’course the hazards of the raisin’ of food and fruit crops is greater ’n 
that of most normal businesses so it is entirely proper that us folks in 
this business git a bigger annual profit... but we’ve got to figger that 
if we kin average the thing out over a period of years and we’re doin’ 
about twice as good as an average merchant we’re in a pretty good 
business. 


Fer our money we’ll take the raisin’ of citrus against most any busi- 
ness we know of... we’ve been at it fer a long time and don’t know 
nothin’ else and we’ve had some mighty tough years, sometimes two or 
three of ’em ina row... but on an average we sort of figger that we’re 
doin’ okey. 


’Course there’s always a lot of problems that have got to be licked 
in raisin’ citrus ... what with bugs ’n insects, drouth ’n cold, ’n funny 
markets ’n the like most growers never has a dull moment, but we kind 
of figger that Florida Growers is smarter ’n other folks, so some way 
or other we always manage to lick these problems. 


The big gamblers is, of course, the vegetable growers, ’cause their 
crops has to fight most all the handicaps the citrus growers has and 
when their crops is ready on time they’ve got to git to the market ahead 
of other sections, so what we said about big profits don’t apply so much 
to them... fer a lot of times they’ve got to replant two or three times, 
so we say no profit kin be too big for these fellers when they hit. 


They’s always a lot of things all Florida Growers has got to con- 
sider but the most important one is to see that their trees and crops 
git the right kind of fertilizing .. . and fer our money Lyons Fertilizers 
do this most important job best. 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 
J.T. Griffiths and J. K. Enzor, Jr. 


eather became 
dry by the 18th to require irri- 
gation in the Lakeland and Polk 
City sections of Polk County and 
resets required water throughout 
tne County at the same time. 
rop set in Polk County ap- 
pears about the same as a month 
ago, with mid-season varieties a 
litt'e spotty, grapefruit similar 
to last year, and Valencias with 
a cenerally good crop set. 
immer fertilizer applications 
have been applied in most 
groves by June 5. 
would like to 
growers’ attention 
Mr. Savage in Citrus Magazine 
which demonstrates, among other 
things, the desirability of main- 
taining high ievels of fertiliza- 
tio as a means of attaining 
the greatest net returns per acre. 
Scale is common in many 
groves. All sprays should be 
delayed until after the first of 
June, and preferably until after 
June 15. It is desirable to sub- 
stitute parathion where high 
solids are desired. There are 
many groves which will require 
at least two scalicides in order 
to clean up the scale infestations 
which are now present. 
Rust mite are slowly building 
up, but are as yet no major 
problem in most groves. 


sufficiently 


eall to the 
an article by 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE AND DESOTO 
COUNTIES 
C. R. Wingfield 


The summer fertilizer applica- 


tion started early in May but 
many of the growers, as of this 
writing, have had to turn their 
attention to irrigation. Some of 
this section has had more rain 
than others and are in a better 
moisture condition but if some 
relief does not come by the time 
of this publication most all irri- 
gation plants will be in operation. 

The new crop still appears to 
be rather spotted. The lighter 
crops look like it will be in the 
midseason fruit. As growing 
conditions have been fairly good 
the size of the fruit looks very 
good unless it is retarded by the 
dry weather. 


With only a very few 
of Valencias unsold the season 
is fast coming to a close. The 
prices are remaining as they have 
been for the past 30 days. 


crops 


NORTH HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PINELLAS COUNTIES 
J. A. Hoffman 


Hot windy days this past month 
has dried most of the moisture 
out of the ground and groves 
are beginning to go into a wilt 
at this time. Some growers have 
found it necessary to irrigate, 
while others will start if it doesn’t 
rain in the next few days. 

The summer application of fer- 
tilizer has been underway since 
the first of May and should be 
over by the middle of June, be- 
ing delayed by the dry weather. 

SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

A right smart dropping has 
occurred in the new citrus crop 
but there still remains a lot on 
the trees. Dry weather has 
increased the loss somewhat, with 
a few trees showing wilt here 
and there, However there has 
been no serious lack of moisture 
yet but irrigation plants have 
begun to run pretty steadily. 

Farm crops are picking out their 
last at this time—May 15th—with 
sweet corn and pole beans gone 
and cukes and tomatoes going 
fast. Celery is finished after a 
pretty disastrous year as far as 
prices and profits go. Some vege- 
table erowers made a little net 
money for the year, but most 
of them failed to pull out of 
the hole on what was a pretty 
good Spring season. The Fall 
losses were a little too heavy 
a load for what Spring profits 
there were! Watermelons from 
the southern area have not done 
too badly, with a much larger 
acreage. 

Good fertilization programs are 
more important thn ever in 
times like these, and our Lyons 
customers have nothing to com- 
plain about on that score! 

WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 

J. E. Mickler 


Hot weather and cold melons: 
that is the main thing at this 


time. Melons are beginning to 
roll in this section and the price 
has been rising each day. Those 
that were fortunate to nurse 
some thru wind, rain, and all 
the blights that beset the grower 
this spring will reap the harvest. 
Vines are fast going and some 
will realize only one _ picking. 
Those few fields that poured the 
fertilizer and top dresser to the 
melons will more than profit. 

The Summer applications are 
winding up and grove owners will 
watch the Indigo take over for 
the Summer. Rust Mites have 
been in force and dusting has 
been the main control. A few 
six spotted mites have been seen 
too. While the weather is dry 
and no rain in sight, the trees 
are in good shape. The fruit 
are sizing up very nicely. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 


Weather is dry and hot through 
the day with cool nights. Groves 
are looking very good, young 
fruit is sizing up nicely, but 
there seems to be light crop 
of early and midseason. Va- 
lencias that are ready to pick 
are beginning to green up, and 
the growers are undecided about 
selling at the present price. Some 
are putting on their summer ap- 
plication of fertilizer, and cul- 
tivating groves. Insects have 
been very bad this spring which 
has required a large amount of 
insecticides to keep them in 
check. 

PASCO AND HILLSBOROUGH 

COUNTIES 
E. A. McCartney 
have not had any rain 
for so long that it is becoming 
quite serious in my territory. 
Growers are irrigating night and 
day. Early and mid-season fruit 
have been dropping badly and 
there will be a light crop next 
season. Grapefruit and valencias 
have set more fruit. 

The prices hoped for on va- 
lencias have not yet materialized. 
$1.50 to $1.65 on the tree is 
the best yet. 

Summer fertilizing has been 
heavy the past three weeks and 
should be over by about June 20. 
High nitrogen and low potash is 
becoming more popular with the 
citrus growers. 


We 
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SCRAPS FROM MY NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from Page 10) 

not so good on grapefruit. The 
bitter tang which is so well liked 
when grapefruit is added to orange 
marmalade was not liked in the 
syrup. 
After 
in the 
I made 
orange 


the enthusiastic reception 
consumer acceptance tests 
up ten thousand gallons of 
and tangerine syrup and 
quickly sold all of it in Lakeland 
and Tampa. Tests had shown that 
the color darkened when packed in 
glass and exposed to the light for 
a few months so all of this lot was 
put into plain No. 2 and No. 10 
cans. Tourists bought a lot of it, 
particularly at the Morrison cafe- 
terias where it was served on hot 
and waffles and sold in No. 
2 cans. For ten years after that I 
got letters from the North, wanting 
to know where they could get it. 
Before the next fruit season the 
banks failed and I lost everything 
I had. Since that time I have 
made these syrups only for the 
family for friends at Christ- 


cakes 


and 
mas. 
Anyone 
and a dish 
rup. It keeps 
cane syrup and 
and flavor 


kitchen stove 
pan can make this sy- 
much better than 
its appealing fra- 
make it a better 
seller. It holds its ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) well but this 
diluted by the sugar that it should 
not be stressed as a selling point. 
The peel that is used in making 
the syrup cannot be used in mar- 
malade after it has in the 
syrup because it tough 
when it is put into the hot syrup. 
I have not been able to cook it 
tender, even in a pressure cooker, 
without caramelizing the sugar and 
the flavor. It 


with a 


grance 


is so 


been 
becomes 


changing be 


can 





Complete 


CITRUS GROVE 
MANAGEMENT 


The Very Best of Service to Grove 
Owners of either Large or 


Small Groves 


Servicing The 
Polk County Area 


LOGAN & RICKBORN 


INC. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


2609 Orleans Avenue — Call 6-0501 
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ground to a paste in a comminutor 
and used for cake filling and sun- 
dae topping. If the peel is cooked 
tender before adding it to the su- 
gar syrup, making 
marmalade, it gives little flavor 
and aroma to the syrup. 

This is a product that is easily 
made and requires little equipment. 
If it were produced in quantity it 
would make of a lot of small 
tangerines and oranges and would 
keep a lot of syrup money in Florida 

A small amount of 
corn syrup can be blended with these 
citrus syrups but if much is 
added the product will crystallize. 


as is ‘done in 


use 


dextrose or 


too 


CITRUS INSECT CONTROL 
FOR JUNE, 1953 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Sufficient spray or 
directed to the trees 
thorough The 
most effective spray is a combination 


dust must 
the 


coverage. 


spot. 
be tops of 
to obtain 
of % to 1 gallon of lime-sulfur plus 5 
pounds of wettable sulfur per 100 gal- 
lons. Wettable at 8 to 10 pounds per 
100 gallons can be used, or for light 
infestations, a sulfur dust. Where 
not more than 5 percent of the fruit 
is infested at the time of the applica- 
tion, an oil spray will check infesta- 
two to four weeks, or until 
to apply sulfur. If it is 
15 to 20 the 
infested, grove 


tions for 
it is safe 
found that 
fruit are 


percent of 
then the 
should be sprayed with sulfur before 
an oil application, and it will then be 
necessary wait for two to three 
weeks or until the sulfur is washed off 


to 


before an oil spray can be applied. A 
thorough application of a sulfur spray 
using the minimum concentration will 
be more effective than using a higher 
concentration with a thorough 
application. 

For more detailed information refer 
to the 1953 “Better Fruit Program” 
or consult the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion at Lake Alfred or Fort Pierce. 


less 


THE FIRST CITRUS 
JUICE EXTRACTORS 
(Continued from Page 9) 
work to citrus problems on 
techenical side and 


life the 


is still active as 
an associate at Thornton Laborator- 
a | Tampa. While attending to 
his other duties at Haines City, Mr. 
“‘Valker made the first experiments 
in drying citrus peel and refuse for 
attle feed. Thus was started the 
technical knowledge that led to the 
development of another vast industry. 
In addition the officials of this 
first plant gave freely of their 
resources and efforts in pioneering a 
new venture, I would like to give due 
recognition to the following key men 
Who helped make the undertaking 


to 
who 


INDUSTRY 


possible. 


My brother, William E. §S! 


who was assistant 
Angle, Sr., in Office Manag: 
General Administration. 
William Sheffield, now 1 
Tampa, Plant Engineer. 
Lewis B. Angle, 
Tampa, Florida, Departme: 
sor and my assistant at a bi 


ceased ) 


now 1 


established later at Miami, 
1917. 

Harley B. Angle, Haines 
Bank, Processing Supervis: 
Washington 

faithful 


George 
ceased), a 
man. 

By their contribution to 
endeavor these men wrote t! 
on the first history pages of 
processing industry. 


negro 


PARATHION FOR CONTR 
OF PURPLE SCALES ON 
VARIETIES OF 
(Continued from Page 
two applications of parat 
with oil emulsion, because 
can added to regular 
sprays, whereas oil-emulsi 
are extra, oil-emulsion 
compatible with sulfur. 


be 


residues at 
present in tl 
no trace was 


Parathion 
times were 
peel, but 
the juice. 

Oil emulsion 
August retarded coloring 
fruit, lowered total solids 
in the juice, and delayed 
of reaching legal maturity 
Parathion in the 
lowed fruit to 
normally. 

From 


sprays a 


August 
color and 


these experiments 


of purple scales with parat 
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Classified Ads 


HAIRY INDIGO SEED 


Hairy Indigo, purity 99.00% 
per 


nation 91.50%, $30.00 


Common 
, germi- 
cwt. 


Early Hairy Indigo, purity 99.25%, 
germination 83.00%, $32.50 per cwt. 
Blanket Hairy Indigo, purity 95.87%, 
germination 88.00%, $40.00 per cwt. 


Florida 
98.12%, germination 61.00‘ 


Beggarweed Seed, 


purity 
, 80c Ib. 


Free delivery on 500 lbs. or more. 
LEWIS & VICKERS 


P. O. Box 1117 


Phone 3828 


Haines City, Florida 





SUPERIOR 


— 


CITRUS TREES—Now 


available on Rough Lemon, Sour 


Orange, Sweet Orange, 
Rootstocks. 


pending on the size and 
Also Seedlings for lining 
Write for 


ordered. 
out of all varieties. 
‘Tips to Growers”. 


and Cleo 
Prices $1.10 up, de 


number 


WARD'S NURSERY 


Avon Park, Fla. 
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Grapefruit And 
Advertising 


W. C. PEDERSEN 
PRESIDENT WAVERLY GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE 


Some of the larger canneries 
have been selling canned grape- 
fruit juice at about 20c per case 
less than they have previously sold 
it. 

hard to see why this is 
necessary, but when a few get 
panic-s‘riken, the rest follow like 
sheep. The situation with grape- 
fruit is not good, but it seems that 
with prospects of about a million 
es of grapefruit juice being 
this year than last, some 
way night be found to keep the 
so that the grower might 
profit. 

price of juice being 

$2.05 per dozen 46 
ounce cans, it means that the grow- 
er wou get about 65c to 70c 
deliver to the cannery for his 
Sixty-five cents delivered 
is just about production costs. Of 
course, sections and fresh fruit are 
still bringing more money than the 
fruit sold in the 
juice, 

Surely there 
about the prices 
grapefruit crop when we have it 
practically all our own way, with 
Texas out of the picture and own 
crop several million boxes short. 
Perhaps some of Mutual’s growers 
who voted for no additional pro- 
motion money should take another 
lok at the situation, and growers 
who grow a majority of oranges 
should be eliminated from voting 
on the grapefruit issue. 

It is true that there are millions 
of dollars spent by commodity and 
brand advertisers for oranges, and 
this dwarfs the few hundred thous- 
and dollars spent on grapefruit ad- 
vertising. Texas is getting back in 
the picture, aid if we give up now, 
we might as well kiss the Florida 
grapefruit deal good-bye and turn 
it over to Texas. 

A half a grapefruit is still the 
most inviting’ thing on the break- 
fast table, and why let propagan- 
dists persuade the public to switch 
to anything else? We must call 
the public’s attention to uses of 
gtapefruit. It is the most reason- 
able priced juice product on the 
market. Why cannot we have a 
gteater movement? 

There is only one answer, and 
that is, someone alse is getting our 


less cé 
canned 


price up 

get a fair 
With the 

reduced’ to 


produc 


form of canned 


is something wrong 
paid for our 


THE CITRUS 


business. The grapefruit growers 
have got to get in and fight for 
their share of the market. It takes 
money to fight, so if grapefruit 
growers want to stay in business, 
they better be willing to spend 
more money to promote their pro- 
duct. 


PARATHION FOR CONTROL 
OF PURPLE SCALES ON EARLY 
VARIETIES OF ORANGES 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
over that with oil-emulsion sprays 
formerly used on early varieties of 
oranges. 
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IDEAL 


SOIL BUILDER 
AND 


CONDITIONER 


Proof of the actual benefits of Basic Slag is found in the 


reports from agricultural experiment stations and in en- 


dorsements by growers. 


crease yields with Tennessee Basic Slag. 


Improve your land and in- 


Order your 


requirements now from your X-Cel dealer. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO.! 


@ TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


® VIKING BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 


SINCE 1909 


eee bine SEEDS 


toh Bete 


INSECTICIDES 
FERTILIZER 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 





Your citrus trees are willing to produce a lot of good 
fruit for you, but if they are to do the soxt. of“ 
a job you want them to they~must-have ~ 
help in the form cf proper and ade- 
quate plant food, cultivation and 
the other cultural practices 
which have been found 


to be effective. 


LYONS FERTILIZERS 


Produce 


Maximum Crops 


Of Highest Quality 


So we recommend 
that you do as so many 
other Florida Growers are 
doing ... give your trees the full 
benefit of the best possible production 
practices, including the application of ade- 
quate applications of Lyons Fertilizers .. . 


like others you will find this course highly profitable. 








